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CARE COT RAGE 


Ts the nearest watering place to the city of Portland, being only 
three miles distant, a picturesque and pleasant drive. 

The building has just been thoroughly rebuilt, refitted and 
refurnished, rendering it one of the best and pleasantest, as 
most home-like of any house in the vicinity. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more picturesque 
than the location of ‘“‘Cape Cottage.” 

On the left is the main entrance to Portland Harbor, and 
every vessel of magnitude which enters or leaves the port pas- 
ses in full sight. In the distance are the outer islands of 
Casco Bay. 

This house will be kept in first-class style in every partic- 
ular, and permanent boarders, transient guests and parties 
will be furnished with the best accommodations at moderate 
prices. 

This house will be opened on the First Day of May 
for the reception of visitors. 

Carriages to and from Portland, and to all railroads and 


steamboats. 
Address, 


FRANK L. FOSS & CO., Proprietors, 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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: ‘Teachers will errend, for Latin, ‘German, French, ab Drawing. , 
/T here will be one sghiool ‘es daily; ofosin at ple M. 2 ato 


6 m0. , 18789 nd’ tre rem 


We 


) vA f 
5 a 
Dr. HENRY HARTSHORNE, 
LATELY PRESIDENT OF HOwLAND SCHOOL, 


wig} Fo ENY N. 2Be- tf 


Will be prepared, Sh. mo. sigeoieria) 25th, 1878, to receive 
a: MMaY ladig¢s to pEide inghis family, and’ a larger num- 
ber ay 04 lars, "Tor advaiiced ° “Mtruction. ey 


Lf Residencé, “SN W. corner 6f Shoemakér’s La énn’ St Of 
and Wakefield Street, Ggrmantown; five minutes walk from 


Shoemaker’s Lane Statigh, on the Germantown Railroad. 


C } TERMS: Bfarding a ars (pe annum), $375; French a 3d 


Germ gfchy $255 / raving $2. Washing; 4 
BOt. Dayf) s¢holars' Biigligh Stidies, wit 

Latin, $80; FrenefAnd Yel, each, $25; 
Thos 


and Aeernmy 


(eithe boayding or dh scholars) whoyt 
fool oie! Mode n Tanguag j Tae 5 ill 
braid hes. rérch,” 


fman together, ) [$50. DRE ing Fda 3 one- eshalf ‘3 
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ch ted $40 for the two 
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Satine 10., Toyot | 74 


Scholars/ i be entered only for a Rha in case of un- 


; avoidably prglonged abseiicgfon accountye f aes me ip 
(A7$ the charge rill be deductéd! for thé time Vi 


sence. 
Physical cifture will receive constant atterition ; the aims of 


eethe the Phos being health, Venn Cobia, and culture. 
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GAPE QTTAGE 


Ts the nearest watering place to the city of Portland, being only 
three miles distant, a picturesque and pleasant drive. 

The building has just been thoroughly rebuilt, refitted. and 
refurnished, rendering it one of the best and pleasantest, as 
most home-like of any house in the vicinity. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more picturesque 
than the location of “‘Cape Cottage.”’ 

On the left is the main entrance to Portland Harbor, and 
every vessel of magnitude which enters or leaves the port pas- 
ses in full sight. In the distance are the outer islands of 
Casco Bay. 

This house will be kept tn first-class style in every partic- 
ular, and permanent boarders, transient guests and parties 
will be furnished with the best accommodations at moderate 
prices. 

This house will be opened on the First Day of May 
for the reception of visitors. 

Carriages to and from Portland, and to all railroads and 
steamboats. 

Address, 
FRANK L. FOSS & CO., Proprietors, 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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-aAE SANITARY ENw,.. 


gas. The experiments showed that 4o feet of gas was all 
that was necessary for the preparation of a dinner, and in 
this is included 20 feet for the top burners for boiling, 
Even at the price paid in this city the fuel for preparing 
the dinner would cost but nine cents, while in most Eng- 
lish cities it would be less than one-half this amount. The 
gas required for preparing both breakfast and supper is 
placed at two cents more, or with us the total cost for fuel hie 
would not exceed fourteen cents a day, while it might be } ¢ 44+ 4 
‘ made much less. ‘‘ By increasing the consumption of gas 
in the larger stove, it is easy to obtain a heat which goes 
up to 500° and even 600° F., but such high temperatures 
are no more desirable in gas heating stoves than in ordinary = 
coal heating ranges,” r“¢ 

The sanitary aspects of cooking by gas must depend 
greatly upon the nature of the gases and vapors produced 
during the combustion of the gas, and which impinge upon 
the meat. These gases and vapors are mainly carbonic 
acid, water vapor and sulphurous acid, accompanied, when 
improperly burned, by traces of carbonic oxide, acetylene, 
and other oily hydrocarbons. The carbonic acid is formed 
in large quantities, varying from 80 to go per cent. of the 
volume of the gas consumed. The water vapor amounts 
to about 1% cubic feet for each cubic foot of gas burned, 
while the sulphurous acid formed by the burning of gas 
containing 100 grains ot sulphur in 100 cubic feet amounts 
to only I-1340th of the weight of the gas. The sulphur- 
ous acid formed by the burning of an equal weight of coal | 
is placed at 1-1o0th of the weight of coal. The pro- 
duction of acetylene, by the imperfect combustion of the 

| gas, can be readily avoided by proper care in the use of 
” the stove. 

In any stove, and with any system of burners, the venti- 
lation of the stove must be kept up, as a deficiency of ven- 
tilation may lead to the imperfect combustion of the gas; 
but, at the same time, there must not be too much ventila- 
tion, for such would conduce to the lowering of the tem- 

_Perature in the oven, 
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Pe FHT OF 
ln An AL a change of pressure in the boilers 

V * "the pressure”beyond the valve. j 
‘whip still another style of regulating valve 


{in whigh a loosely fitted cylinder is made to 
Aj ac F~ revolyé\similar to the plug in a*cock, but with 
‘ i/f 4 thev€nd® not protruding through the casing. 
+ This plugiis made to revolve/by the use of a dia- 
phragm ; and as it only has to rotate within the 
(74 ~~—* steam and is a loose fit” (a small leakage not 
KY. being enough ‘to interfere with the terminal pres- 
J 4 2» Sure), it works very closely and will give a practi- 
tee: cally constant pressure to the reduced side, no 
he >“matter what the boiler pressure is. 
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£22 \I omitted to.mention that diaphragmic regula- v4 
2 ' 47 ting valves hav be used in connection with | \@c4_A, 
< athe nah ng . , The c f 


exhaust systems. \ may be so arranged that 

4j the \stopping of the engine and the consequent 

decrease of pressure within the exhatst pipe will 

4 allow the regulating valve to open and admit live 

steam until such time as:the\engine again starts. 

j) | They -may also-be-used as a’ pump governor 

where the duty of the pump*is not variable as 

“s_, for mine pumps, and can bé used on reciprocat- 

ing* pumps without fly-wheels, where a centrifu- 
(_ gal governor cannot-be used. 
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COILS OR RADIATORS 
¥ To the Editor of THE SANITARY ENGINEER: 


(2 z 7 CHARLESTON, West VA., Vov. 6, 1882. 


I have a few questions to ask you. I want to heat a 

ee Abduilding, 50 feet x 1co feet. Would it heat as well by 
-~*“running the pipe in coils on the wail as by radiators in 
the rooms? also what size of boiler would be required and 

© (the best for that purpose ? what size pipe should I start 

.,with and what size of return pipe? Please tell me where 

‘ee _.I can get a good book on steam fitting and heating, and 
“Sx. price of same. Yours respectfully, 
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1880 
SYDNEY 


(Australia) 
International Exhibition 
A** PRICE 
GREAT MEDAL 
awarded to 


HENRI NESTLE 


Vevey (Switzerland) 


FOR 


MILK FOOD 


and 


CONDENSED MILK 


E'S MILK-e 


LACTEOUS FARINA 00 


53 es 


prinipl, causes of the great t mortality eo 


Gare 
= 


months, ‘the mother’s milk will always be the most suitable nourishment, but where 


‘have proved that poe tte in, 5.60 ssemblance to ee vs 


“The basis “of Henri Nestle’s Milk-Food i is ;ehoee x milk from oes cows, bahar in a vacuum 


ROSE 


valanbla qualities unchanged. With this Sera 
- aratok wile & ittie wiger and... some. sp ecially, 


ate EST AAO TOFS 


eae 9! 


_ condition, aad the food, when its prep aration is con ne 


PT 9 


At has reeeived quite an official recognition in P 


‘been pleased t to speak j in the highest terms ‘of approval sila Henri Nestlé’s Milk-Food. They com>. ~ 
© side it to bea ‘product of. ‘the most. wholesome character. and pacha Preventive ° of nares 2 Indi-, 
ges mn, Sickness | and intestinal inflamfnation, : : 

rofessor | Lebert, of Breslau, Corresponding Member a the Academy ot Medicine, aNor's a series sot 


conscientious experiments, and. after. obtaining Le 


rts 


‘DIRECTIONS FOR USE, 


~ fits | arpa is very easy, for it only. requires. to be mixed with water, then to be noted tor a 
few minutes with continued stirring. 
moe table-spoonfol of the pone mixed with ten n table-spoonfals of Wie forms a food to be | given 
ina feeding bottle. 

A table-spoonful with five of water codices a pap. . Ar. Cty ds ap is 
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Unsuitable and injudicious foods are one of the principal causes of the great mortality among 
children of tender age. 7 . 

During the first months, the mother’s milk will always be the most suitable nourishment, but where 
this from any cause is not available, Nestlé’s Milk-Food is the only food to which every mother anxious 
to bring up her child, ought to have recourse. 

The careful analyses, made by the most learned chemists of England, France and other countries, 
have proved that Henri Nestlé’s Milk-Food, in its composition, shows a close resemblance to mother’s 
milk, and that it contains all the Elements of a complete nutrition, under the most assimilable form. 

The basis of Henri Nestlé’s Milk-Food is choice milk from Swiss cows, concentrated in a vacuum 
at a low temperature, so as to preserve its original valuable qualities unchanged. With this concen- 
trated milk a little sugar and some specially prepared wheat are then thoroughly incorporated. 
The wheat used contains its several feeding constituents in a very soluble and most available 
condition, and the food, when its preparation is complete, is found to be of the highest nutritive value. 
It has reeeived quite an official recognition in Paris, where D* Parrot, the Consulting Physician to the 
Board of Hospitals, who had been commissioned to investigate the subject of Infant’s food, has reported 
most strongly in favor of this composition (milk, wheat, sugar) as the best preparation for the nutrition 
of young children. 


Henri Nestlé’s Milk-Food affords complete nourishment and is of easy digestion. All the trials of it 
in the Maternity and Infant Hospitals of London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, St-Petersburgh and New-York, 
have been crowned with complete success. The medical Officers and Directors of these establishments, 
the Drs Woodman, Monod, Morpain, Duchaussoy, Friedinger, Martin, Sonnenschein, and others have 
been pleased to speak in the highest terms of approval concerning Henri Nestlé’s Milk-Food. They con- 
sider it to be a product of the most wholesome character and entirely preventive of Diarrhoea, Indi- 
gestion, Sickness and intestinal inflammation. 

Professor Lebert, of Breslau, Corresponding Member of the Academy of Medicine, after a series ot 
conscientious experiments and after obtaining highly favourable results has made known by a publica- 
tion entitled « Milk and Henri Nestlé’s Milk Food» the advantages of this rational and scientifically 
prepared aliment. 

He has written with much reason to the following effect: 

4. Henri Nestlé's Milk Food is preferable to human milk, if the latter is not from a good wet- 
nurse, because it is the most simple, suitable and complete aliment. 

2. If the mother’s or nurse’s milk is insufficient, it will constitute the best aid in supplying a mixed 
_ alimentation. 

3. It will help in a very remarkable manner during the trying period of weaning. 

4. In large cities or in places where milk is absolutely wanting, a rational employment of Henri 
Nestlé’s Milk-Food will ensure the growth and proper development of children; in this manner, parents 
may themselves contribute to stop the frightful mortality of children, a mortality often due te the igne- 
rance and inefficiency of the nurses to whom they have been confided. 

All children fed with Henri Nestlé’s Milk-Food are remarkable for muscular strength, firmness of 
_ flesh and a lively appearance; they are free from See soENang, ns and other affections of 
~ the skin. ¢ 5 
These facts explain its success in England, France, Germany, Russia and America; wherever its 
use has been adopted, this valuable invention has satisfied a great desideratum in the nutrition of 
children. 
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Its preparation is very easy, for it only requires to be mixed with water, then to be boiled for a 
few minutes with continued stirring. 

A table-spoonful of the powder mixed with ten table-spoonfuls of water, forms a foed to be given 
in a feeding bottle. 

A table-spoonful with five of water produces a pap. 

Regularity should be the rule of a good alimentation for children, their food ought to be given 
often and in small quantities at a time, in order not to load nor fatigue their stomachs. 

If the child is predisposed to constipation, then Henri Nestlé’s Milk-Food is to be given thinner, if 
subject to diarrhoea, it should be thicker. 


Beware of imitations. 
Every box has the trade-mark on, and the signature of the inventor over, the label. 
HENRI NESTLE 
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be heard all along the coast the sound of the Baroem, 
a great wooden gong, announcing to the islanders the 
departure of the “man-in-the-moon,” who had taken 
up his abode for more than a year amongst them, 

JOHN C, GALTON 


MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATIONS OF AIR 


WORK* of the greatest importance on the above 
subject has just been published in Calcutta by 
Mr. Douglas Cunningham. The conclusions which he 
has reached as the result of the experiment are so valu- 
able that we deem it right to give them as great publicity 
as possible. The following is Mr. Cunningham’s de- 
scription of the aeroscope with which he made his experi- 
ments :— 

The apparatus employed in obtaining specimens was 
a slightly modified form of that devised by Dr. Maddox. 
It consisted of three thin brass tubes, two of which 
slipped over the third central one and came into contact 
with the opposite side of a projecting rim on its circum- 
ference. This rim was formed by the margin of its dia- 
phragm which divided the centre tube into two chambers, 
It was of sufficient thickness to allow of a spindle passing 
up through it. The latter terminated in a pointed 
extremity, which came in contact with the upper end of 
the bearing, and provided for the free rotation of the 
system of tubes. Round the margin of the diaphragm 
there was a set of perforations, to allow of the passage of 
air through it, and, on the centre of its anterior surface, 
there was a square plate of glass with a slightly pro- 
jecting rim on its lower margin. The anterior of the 
two lateral tubes was provided with an expanded orifice, 


and contained a small, fincly- pointed funnel in its interior x 


the pointed extremity opening immediately in front of the 
centre of the diaphragm-plate. The posterior tube was 
quite simple, and had a good-sized fish-tail vane fitted 
into a slit in its extremity. 

The following are Mr, Cunningham’s conclusions :— 

The most important conclusions to be derived from all 
the preceding experiments regarding the dust contained 
in the atmosphere in the vicinity of Calcutta appear to be 
the following :— 

1. The aeroscope affords a very convenient method for 
obtaining specimens really representing the nature of the 
true atmospheric dust. 

2, Specimens of dust washed from exposed surfaces 
cannot be regarded as fair indices of the constituents 
of atmospheric dust, since they are liable to contain 
bodies which may have reached the surface otherwise 
than by means of the air, as well as others which are the 
result of local development. 

3. Specimens collected by gravitation also fail to indi 
cate the nature and amount of organic cells contained in 
the atmosphere, as the heavier amorphous and inorganic 
constituents of the dust are deposited in relative excess 
due to the method of collection. 

4. Dew also fails to afford a good means of investi- 
gating the subject, as it is impossible to secure that all the 
bodies really present in a specimen of it should be 


collected into a sufficiently small space, and, moreover, . 


because it is liable to accidental contaminations, and also 
affords a medium in which rapid growth and deve- 
lopment are likely to take place. 

5. Distinct infusorial animalcules, their germs or ova, 
are almost entirely absent from atmospheric dust» and 
even from many specimens of dust collected from exposed 
surfaces. 

6. The cercomonads ‘and amoebze appearing in certain 
specimens of pure rain-watér appear to be zoospores de- 
veloped from the mycélial filaments arising from common 
atmospheric spores. 


« Microscopic Examinations of Air,” by D. Douglas Cunningham, M.B, 
Surgeon H.M, Indian Medical Service (Calcutta). 
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7. Distinct bacteria can hardly ever be detected among 
the constituents of atmospheric dust, but fine molecules 
of uncertain nature are almost always present in abun- 
dance ; they frequently appear in specimens of rain-water 
collected with all precautions to secure purity, and appear 
in many cases to arise from the mycelium developed from 
atmospheric spores, 

8. Distinct bacteria are frequently to be found amongst 
the particles deposited from the moist air of sewers, 
though almost entirely absent as constituents of common 
atmospheric dust. 

g. The addition of dry dust, which has been exposed to 
tropical heat, to putrescible fluids is followed by a rapid 
development of fungi and bacteria, although recognisable 
specimens of the latter are very rarely to be found in it 
while dry. 

10, Spores and other vegetable cells are constantly 
present in atmospheric dust, and usually occur in 
considerable numbers: the majority of them are living 
and capable of growth and development ; the amount 
of them present in the air appears to be independent of 
conditions of velocity and direction of wind; and their 
numbers are not diminished by moisture. 

11. No connection can be traced between the numbers 
of bacteria, spores, &c., present in the air and the occur- 
rence of diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera, ague, or dengue ; nor 
between the presence or abundance of any special form 
or forms of cells, and the prevalence of any of these 
diseases. 

12. The amount of inorganic and amorphous particles 
and other débvzs suspendedin the atmosphere is directly 
dependent on conditions of moisture and of velocity of 
wind. 

If these results be compared with those obtained by 
other observers, and detailed in the first section of this 
report, it will be seen that they agree very closely with 
those of M. Robin, only differing from them in indicating 
the presence of a somewhat larger number of spores than 
appeared in his observations. ‘They differ almost equally 
from those arrived at by Pouchet and Ehrenberg. It is 
somewhat difficult to understand how the former observer 
so constantly failed to detect the presence of spores in his 
experiments, but there is an apparent reason for Ehren- 
berg’s observation of the predominance of animal forms 
in the atmosphere. His conclusions appear to have been 
almost entirely founded on the results of the examination 
of specimens of dust not directly obtained from the air, 
but from surfaces on which it had been previously de- 
posited from the air, such as leaves, tufts of moss, &c. 
Now, as has already been indicated, it is certainly quite 
unwarrantable to assume that all organisms found in such 
specimens existed as such in the air, or were even derived 
from the air in any way. All such surfaces are more or 
less liable to contact-inoculation ; leaves and moss, for 
example, are liable to this through the agency of insects 
or birds. Moreover, with regard to many of the organisms 
detected in such situations, it must be recollected that 
there is no reason why they should not have arrived 
there by means of active progression over the surface. 
When surfaces are wet with rain, there is no reason why 
Tardigrades, Rotifers, Anguillulz, and many infusoria 
should not travel over them from one point to another. 
The journey accomplished at any one time may be small, 
and its progress soon arrested by defective moisture; but, 
unless they are deprived of vitality in the interval by 
desiccation, they are ready for a fresh start when favour- 
able conditions are again presented to them. 

It is hardly safe to venture on the vexed questions 
regarding the origin of bacteria, but it may, at all events, 
be stated that the results of the present experiments are 
certainly not opposed to the belief in the transmission of 
these organisms in some way or other by means of the 
atmosphere ; for they were actually observed among the 
particles in moist air, the addition of dry dust to putre- 
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Dr. Maclay told us of one curious custom which he 
does not mention in either of the two papers referred to 
in the note. The Papuans, though they know how to 
produce fire by rubbing together two pieces of wood, 
do not do this when they require this agent, but always 
carry their fire literally about with them, either trailing 
a lighted stick after them as they walk, or placing the 
same under their beds when they sleep. 

Dr. Maclay, despite much pains, was only able to collect 
ten skulls, and only two out of these had the lower jaw, 
for the natives preserve this with great veneration, while 
the skull itself is thrown into the neighbouring jungle as 
a thing of no worth. The skull of the Papuans of Maclay 
coast is “dolicho-cephalic.” The superciliary eminences 
are frequently very strongly developed The maxillary 
region is prognathous, so that the upper teeth project 
considerably beyond those of the mandible. The Pa- 
puans are of middle stature, the females being consi- 
derably smaller than the ‘males, but are strong and 
well built. 

Contrary to what has been written, there is no rough- 
ness of skin considerable enough to constitute a race 
characteristic ; which may be largely accounted for by the 
custom of smearing the bodies with a kind of earth, and 
to the frequency of psoriasis (“masso”). The colour of the 
skin too is in general of a light chocolate brown, and not of 
a bluish-black colour as has been previously asserted. The 
inhabitants of New Ireland, an island not far distant, have, 
on the other hand, acomparatively dark skin. The scars 
of slight wounds, e.g. such as are made with a red-hot 
coal, are somewhat darker than the surrounding skin, 
while deep wounds, which are of not infrequent occurrence, 
leave behind them scars almost white in colour. 

After a series of very careful observations, made as well 
upon shaven as upon well-covered scalps, Dr. Maclay 
concludes that the hair is not naturally disposed, as 
has been represented, in tufts or clumps, but grows 
just as it would upon the head of a European. The 
length of the hair, too, varies in different individuals, for 
while one man is fain to cover his bald pate with a 
cuscus,* another is proud to display a “ gatessi,” which 
luxuriantly covers his shoulders. + 

The natural colour of the hair is dull black, but this is 
marked, after the period of childhood, by a black 
(*kuma”) or red (“surru”) dye. The hair of children is 
covered with a wash of ashes and water for protection 
against lice; this hardens into a thick crust. In the 
case of males this is continued till the time of circumcision, 
after which period much care is bestowed upon the coiffure. 
The women, oddly enough, expend no pains upon the 
arrangement of their hair. The eye-brows are generally 
shaven, and the hairs of the beard are either shaven or 
plucked out in the young men, but are permitted to grow 
among adults. 

The general hair-growth upon the body seems to be 
more scanty than it is among the Caucasian races. 
Though hair is never seen on the back of the hands, it 
sometimes grows pretty thickly along the line of the 
vertebral column, and is sometimes so far extended as 
to cover the whole of the buttocks. 

With regard to the physiognomy, the forehead is not 
high but small, and sometimes retreating ; the nose is 
broadly flattened out, frequently with dilated nostrils ; the 
‘mouth is broad, and has a projecting upper lip; the 
chin is retreating, while strongly projecting cheek-bones 
strikingly contrast with the smallness of the forehead in 
the temporal region. 

The Papuans of Maclay coast bore a hole through the 
septum of the nostrils, in which a long fragment of stone 
or piece of shell is worn. | The teeth are much worn 
through the almost exclusive use of a vegetable diet : 


* A small marsupial found in Papa. It is figured in Wallace’s “ Malay 


Archipelago.” 4 fits 
+ The long hair worn at the back of the head is termed “‘gatessi. 


Dr. Maclay noticed this in his own teeth after a stay of 
eight months in Papua. The lobules of the ears are 
pierced at an early age by means of the thorn of a 
Dioscorea and become much elongated by having to sup- 
port heavy ear-rings. 

If the back of a Papuan is seen in profile, there will be 
noticed a considerable concavity of curve in the lumbar 
region. This would seem to be a,characteristic in which 
the Papuan differs from the Caucasian race. The Papuans 
make a greater use of the left hand and arm than of the 
right, and use the feet to pick up various objects—some- . 
times very small ones—from the earth. This is done, not 
by flexion of the toes, but by anadduction of the great 
toe, which is considerably separated \from the rest of the 
toes. From this use of the,toes, it) frequently happens 
that the two feet are dissimilar in size, 

Circumcision is performed at from the ages of 13 to 
15 years, and, as Zipporah performed it, with a sharp flint. 
This custom is general among the Papuans of Maclay 
coast, and among most of the coast and some of the 
mountain inhabitants. Those—and among them are the 
New Irelanders and the inhabitants of one of the Islands 
of the Archipelago of Contentment—jho do not use this 
rite are looked down upon by their circumcised brethren, 
The suckling of infants is carried on for a long period, 
sometimes to the age of four years. | 

The Papuans are very strict in their sexual relations. 
The men marry early, soon after circumcision, and have 
only one wife; concubinage is almost unknown. The 
women, probably on account of the hard work in which 
they are engaged, seldom bear many children. 

In spite of the dark colour of their skin, Dr. Maclay 
was able to recognise a change/of colour in the face 
among the Papuans. He does not, however, state whether 
blushing follows upon a sense of shame, but only notices 
that the features are darker when they are overjoyed, or 
have been making great efforts, e.g. in the dance. 

The Papuan women, like their European sisters, culti- 
vate the art of which Mr. Turveydrop was the distin 
guished professor. Readers of the “ Arabian Nights 
may remember how that\the seductive wriggling of the 
sides of one of the damsels “ shaped like the letter alif,” 
caused the “world to turn black” before the eye of a 
susceptible hero, and will therefore fully appreciate the 
subtle influence of a peculiar and “killing” wriggle 
which the Papuan maid begins to have at even the tender 
age of seven years. The half-caste women whom one 
sees at Batavia seem to have adopted a similar though 
modified habit. 

The favourite position of the Papuan men—as it seems 
to be among the Malays also—tis resting the buttock 
upon the heels (das Hocken), while the whole surface of 
the soles of the feet is applied to the ground. Dr. Maclay 
found that he could keep his balance only when the toes 
alone were in contact with the earth. This position of 
the Papuan must not only be acquired, but must depend 
also upon a peculiar relation of proportion in the limbs, 
Nothing can be said with certainty as to the duration 
of life among the Papuans. Dr. Maclay never saw an old 
individual among them. 

Dr. Maclay, from the observations which he has at 
present made, concludes that he Papuan stock falls into 
numerous varieties, distinct from one another, which, 
however, have no sharp lines of demarcation. 

On December 19, 1872, some natives came to Dr. 
Maclay to inquire the catise of some smoke which had 
been seen rising from the sea jbetween Vitias and 
Dampier Islands. This turned out to be the clipper 
Izoumroud, which had been sent jout to look for the 
traveller (whose death, it seems, had been announced 
in the English journals), at the imstance of the Grand 
Duke Constantine. 

Early on the morning of the 24th the Zzoumroua 
weighed anchor, and as she steamed away there could 


scible fluids was followed by their rapid development, and 
they appeared in specimens of puye rain water. 

Although these ob8trvations may not appear to encourage 
the hope of success in discovering the presence of atmo- 
spheric particles connected with the origin of disease, it 
must not be forgotten that they only refer to bodies distin- 
guishable from one another w/z/st zu the air, the possi- 
bility remaining that many of the finer molecules present 
in it are really of different natures, and may yet be dis- 
tinguished from one another by means of their actions or | 
developments, Many interesting questions are sug- | 
gested in connection with the fact of the presence 
of such considerable numbers of living cells in the air. 
What becomes of them when drawn into the respira- 
tory cavities of animals? Is their vitality destroyed, and, 
if so, how are they got rid of? Are they ever capable of 
undergoing any development within the organism, and do 
they then exert any prejudicial influence on the recipient ? 
These and similar questions can only be answered by 
means of patient and extended experiment, but even such 
imperfect and superficial observations as the present will, 
I trust, serve a useful purpose in clearing away a few of 
the preliminary obstacles from the path of investigation. 


GUWAIUS WG sees seen wae geese eres Ugur suck us juices, 
In the Maturalist for January is an account of Roth’s observa- 
tions on the irritability of the sundew, made nearly a century 
ago. 


WE have before us the first number of what seems to us 
likely to be a most useful work—‘‘ Insects of the Garden ; their 
habits,” &c., by Dr. A. S. Packard. The present number 
contains 32 pp. with woodcuts and a coloured plate, and is pub- 
lished at 25 cents. It forms part of a work called ‘‘ Half hours 
with Insects,” to be completed in 12 parts. 


AN advance sheet of the forthcoming number of Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen contains an official account of the voyage of Count 
Wiltschek in the summer of 1872 to Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya in the yacht Jsdjérn, the chief object of which was to 
plant a provision depét in the Arctic Sea for the Austro-Hunga- 
rian expedition under Weyprecht and Payer in the Tegethoff. 
| The account contains some valuable observations on the ocean- 
currents, temperature, weather, wind, &c., of the region, and the 
geology of Novaya Zemlya ; collections co the fauna and flora 

of that ee were eae and photographic views were taken. 
- arian expedition 
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This instrument depended for its function on the wind. If 
there was no wind, there was no current through the tube, and 
nothing was caught on the glycerine; but in general there was 

“wind enough, and the captures were ample, often embarrassing 


yf by their multitude. The observations were mostly made in the 


neighbourhood of London, at the Greenwich Observatory. The 
nature of the captures varied according to the direction and 
velocity of the wind, the state of the weather, and the season of 
the year. A north-west wind, blowing over London, brought 
soot and globules of coal-tar, textile fibres, nondescript déris, a 
few vegetable spores, now and then an epithelial scale or two, 
always a number of half-cooked starch-grains (identified by their 
reaction with iodine and by traces of concentric lamination giving 
a black cross with the polariscope), and sometimes microscopic 
bread-crumbs (half-cooked starch-grains in meshes of gluten). 
The starch-grains were the most constant capture of all, in all 
seasons and for all directions of wind. They seem to be very 
durable. (If I remember rightly, M. Pouchet found starch- 
grains in all specimens of dust, even the most ancient, obtained 
from the neighbourhood of human dwellings.) A southerly 
wind, blowing from the country, brought a great variety of 
vegetable spores and pollen-grains and déris, with a smaller 
proportion of matters characteristic of town air. ‘The size and 
quantity of the captures depended mainly on the velocity of the 
wind. Once or twice a strong wind swept a living acarus, or an 
entomostracan, or the shell of a diatom into the glycerine. In 
dry windy weather a quantity of siliceous sand was caught, which 
gave trouble by tilting the disk when in preparation for the 
microscope, and the larger grains had to be removed with the 
point of a needle. 
The most interesting variation in the character of the organic 
aptures was that which depended on the season of the year. In 
January and February scarcely anything was found (besides 
débris and inorganic matter) but a few fragments of mycelium of 
some fungus ; but with the first fine weather in March - the 
glycerine began to yield good returns. Spherical grains of 
_poplar pollen were caught in large numbers, thirty or forty in 
a single drop, though the nearest poplar tree was a quarter of 
a mile distant. These were soon followed by the triangular 
pollen of birch and hazel—trees depending, like poplar, on the 
agency of the~wind’ for fertilisation. From this time onward, 
‘through spring and summer, a great number and variety of 
pollen grains were caught. _Cryptogamic cells increased. in 
number through the summer, and reached their maximum in 


——"theé autumn, when brown septate spores and others of various 


kinds, which my imperfect knowledge did not enable me to 
identify, appeared in abundance. If left for some days, they 
began to germinate. ‘Towards winter their number diminished, 
the latest being minute dark biown oval spores of some species 
of agaricus (?). The winter months were comparatively barren. 

I did not find any Bacteria, but there were numbers of exces- 
sively minute particles, of which I could not tell the nature. 
Once, after leaving the aeroscope for several days, I found the 
glycerine swarming with a minute forw/a which had evidently 
multiplied in that pabulum. In fact the glycerine was fer- 
menting. 

Among these facts, the only one which seems to have any 
bearing on the question of the propagation of infectious diseases | 
is the great prevalence of cryptogamic spores in the air in | 
autumn, when those diseases are especially rife. | 

To avoid fallacy in the results obtained, I used to place two 
drops of glycerine on the same slide, but only directed the 
air-current against one of them; both were examined under the 
microscope, and the difference credited to the air. 


Net/1 aft 
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of his travels. 


Transactions of the Albany Institute, vol. vii. (Albany, 
U.S., 1872.) 

THIS institution is one of the oldest of its kind in 
America, having been originally founded upwards of 
eighty years ago, just after the conclusion of the American 
War of Independence. At present it is one of the most 
comprehensive and active of the American societies, its 
sphere of work embracing all departments of literature 
and science. In an eloquent annual address, which is 
the first paper in this volume, Orlando Meads, one of the 
oldest members of the Institute, sketches its history, and 
gives reminiscences of some of the most eminent men 
who have been connected with the Society, including 
several who have left their mark on the country. A cha- 
racteristic feature of this volume is the reports of what 
has been done during the year, both in America and 
Europe, in the various divisions of science and literature, 
the institution being divided into three departments— 
Physical Sciences and the Arts, Natural History, and 
History and General Literature, and these again into a 
number of classes. Thus we have in the present volume, 
reports on botany, zoology, chemistry, and general litera- 
ture. Of the papers in this volume we may notice one 
On Nitro-glycerine, as used in the construction of the 
Hoosac Tunnel, by Prof. G. M. Mowbray. The author 
traces the history of the dangerous article, gives an 
account of his own investigations regarding it, and de- 
scribes the method in which it was used in boring 
the Hoosac tunnel—On certain new Phenomena in 
Chemistry, by Verplanck Colvin, describes some very re- 
markable experiments in amalgamation made by the 
author, From Newton to Kirchoff, by Dr. L. C. Cooley, 
traces in an interesting way the progress of research 
on Light during the period indicated ; and in Researches 
in the “Theory and Calculus of Operations, by J. A. Pater- 
son, we have a most elaborate and intricate investigation 
on the theory of the actions of various forces of Nature. 
Mr. C. H. Peck contributes a Synopsis of New York 
Uncinule. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. No notice is taken of anonymous 
communications. | 


Microscopic Examination of Air 


In support of the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Douglas Cun- 
ningham, of Calcutta, in his ‘* Microscopic Examinations of Air” 
(NATURE, vol. ix. p. 330), and in illustration of the method 
which he employed, perhaps I may be allowed to describe some 
observations of the same kind which I made three years ago but 
have not had leisure to continue or prepare for publication. 

A sentence in Dr. Parkes’ ‘‘ Manual of Hygiene,” alluding to 
the importance of minute examination of the air, turned my 
thoughts in that direction. The instrument which I constructed 
for the purpose was contrived after the manner of a weathercock, 
presenting the wide mouth of a funnel to the wind, while the 
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at the technical schools of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


took place on Wednesday, February 16. Some three hun- 
dred plumbers were present, who listened with great inter- 
est to the addresses from eight speakers. Mr. C.F. 
Wingate began the proceedings by defending the plumbing 
fraternity from the unjust criticism to which they have been 
subjected, and charged that the “‘Jerry” contractor was the 
true culprit. Rev. Dr. Potter, of Grace Church, followed 
with an address upon technical education, in which he 
emphasized the need of training for the hand to supplement 
machine labor, and the duty of conscientious work. He 
argued that eventually the bad work of unscrupulous con- 
tractors would be discovered, and they would receive the 
reward which they deserved. General Locke, of Locke & 
Monroe, at the request of Mr. Auchmuty, next spoke of 
the value of the course of instruction now offered to 
plumbers in this school, and hoped that the opportunity 
thus afforded for gaining useful knowledge would not be 
neglected by apprentices and journeymen. He remarked 
with considerable feeling, that in the whole course of his 
38 years experience as apprentice, journeyman and 
employer, he had never seen such a gathering as the pres- 
ent one, and he felt that it marked a new era of progress. 
Mr. William E. Dodge, Jr., then spoke briefly upon the 
benefits which scientific training confers upon workmen. 
Mr. James Gallatin, President of the New York Sanitary 
Reform Society, described the features and history of the 
bill now before the State Legislature to register. plumbers. 
Mr. John Gallagher, President of the Journeymen 
Plumbers’ Mutual Benefit Society, was invited to respond 
on behalf of that body, and made a forcible and humorous 
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with sufficient frequency ; and thirdly, they are habitually” 
supplied—even at some of the chief termini—charged with 
water at an indefinite number of degrees below the boiling 
point. Our companies still adhere, almost without excep- 
tion, to the arrangements for heating ‘foot-warmers’ which 
they employed over thirty years ago. In England it is 
still the regular practice to empty the warmers of the 
cooled water, and to refil them with water more or less hot. 
In France, and elsewhere on the Continent, the plan of 
reheating the warmers by the injection of steam is largely 
used with economical results. On the Eastern Railway of 
France, the cooled warmers are immersed in a tank of 
boiling water, the immersion and removal of the warmers 
being effected by mechanical means. Verloop’s. system of 
reheating the warmers by enclosing them in a steam- 
charged vessel, has been successfully adopted on the Dutch- 
Rhenish Railway.” On the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean 
Railway, the ‘ foot-warmers’ are charged with ‘‘acetate of 
soda in a liquid state, and then hermetically sealed, so 
that on the one hand any loss of the acetate may be 
avoided, and on the other that there may be no risk of 
water leaking in when they are reheated, this reheating 
being effected by placing them in a bath of boiling brine.” 

Experiments have shown that a two-gallon foot-warmet 
will give out four times as much heat in cooling from 190° 
to 110° Fahr., when charged with acetate of soda, as 
when charged with water. It seems a little odd to the 
American mind that the energies of the inventors should 
be confined to modifications of a clumsy system, instead of 
to designs for something more convenient. 
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